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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

IN CHARGE OF 

LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 

A LETTER FROM HOLLAND 
By Jeanne C. van Lanschot Hubrecht 

t In every foreign country, as at home, there is a small group of women 
who stand out as leaders, pioneers, and burden bearers in the advance toward 
a higher civilization — Miss Hubrecht belongs to this group in Holland. Not 
only as a nurse has she been foremost in progressive movements, but in social 
questions also. A considerable part of the Chapter on Holland in the 4th 
volume of A History of Nursing was contributed by Miss Hubrecht, and shows 
what she strove for as president of the National Association of Nurses in 
Holland. — The Editor.] 

You want to know all about what we have been doing during this 
war, not only in Nosokomos, but also for women's suffrage. 

Let me first of all tell you how thankful we are to be still out of 
the horrible drama that encompasses nearly the whole of Europe, and 
that throws its shadow over our lives as well. We hope Roumania 
will be the last country to be engulfed in the whirlpool, but as long as 
peace is not made, the great anxiety, that our boys and men may also 
be obliged to go to war and be butchered, remains. 

Although everybody prays war may be averted, we are, as in other 
neutral countries living in a continual state of preparedness for 
every eventuality. Since August, 1914, the movement for a still 
greater and stronger army and fleet has been going on, and seems to 
be increasing with every month among men in general, but more espe- 
cially among the politicians and newspaper men. 

Women kept out of the movement until the spring of 1916. Then 
the National Women's Council resolved to make an appeal to the 
women, urging them to organize with the view of taking up men's 
work, even to the making of ammunition, if such were necessary. 

This proceeding of the National Council has encountered much 
opposition among women; many are of the opinion that in this way a 
declaration of war is made more easy; that by showing their willing- 
ness to learn different trades and professions, in order to be ready 
eventually to do men's work, a larger number of men will be avail- 
able for military service. 
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We have, of course, a great admiration for the women in the bel- 
ligerent countries, who so bravely have kept the economical machinery 
going, in these times, by taking upon their shoulders the additional 
burden of the men's work. But in that case circumstances forced 
them, they were in the middle of the work before they realized the 
consequences of their acts. 

What the Women's Council did is quite another thing. To me it 
seems a most dangerous and even criminal experiment. For more 
than two years we have been witnesses of all the horrors of this war, 
we have heard about the great cruelty and non-civilization of these 
times, we hear about millions of men killed, or maimed for life, and 
we should do everything to make war impossible. We ought to show 
another kind of courage, of love for our country. We should have the 
great moral force to refuse every kind of work that would promote 
war. It would be a deed of sublime courage for it would mean sitting 
still in a time when men would expect us to show our love for them and 
our country by doing their work. It would ask the same moral courage 
as Liebknecht has shown; his has been a deed more heroic than any 
act in this war. 

I know many women are of the same opinion, that a general refusal 
to take part in a movement for preparedness would be the best way of 
averting war. Even nurses should strike, or nurse the soldiers only 
on condition that every man who regained his health should be 
allowed to go back to his work, and not to the front. To nurse a man 
back to health and then send him once again to the battlefield, is 
something monstrous. The nurses should say, "These men belong to 
us and we want them to return to their useful peace-work." 

He who is opposed to war must also be opposed to every measure 
that promotes war, and an efficient nursing service certainly does, when 
under military control. Some will consider me a dreamer, an idealist, 
but I am not the only one in whom such ideas have ripened in these 
times. I know many women who are of the same mind. An article 
in Nosokomos from one of my friends on this subject, has met with 
much sympathy. 

But I must not enlarge too much on this topic. 

You want to know if the war will promote the interests of the 
nursing profession. Yes, and no. As everywhere, as soon as war 
broke out, untrained women offered their services to the Red Cross 
Society, received some kind of superficial training of a few weeks, and 
often a certificate. They are a danger to the profession and will remain 
so as long as nursing is a free profession. Of course the Red Cross 
Society, again as everywhere else, was quite willing to accept their 
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services on the plea that these women worked without salary and 
therefore were more devoted to their tasks. But already in the winter 
of 1915 it became evident that the organization of the Red Cross 
Society was very insufficient, that the nursing conditions in the mili- 
tary hospitals were worse. This opened people's eyes and made them 
realize the worth of fully trained nurses. A kind of reorganization of 
the Red Cross is planned, but will it be effective? I have my doubts 
because on that committee only men are sitting. Nosokomos has 
sent in a petition to the minister of war asking for a better organized 
military nursing service and adding a scheme for the organization. 

As to the chance of obtaining state registration, we feel a little 
more hopeful. The Central Board of Health last spring instituted a 
committee whose task is to make a project for nurses' training. As 
the Central Board of Health is an official body, we consider the fact 
that such a committee is instituted an official recognition of our claim 
to state registration. But here again are only men (physicians) on the 
committee. I hope some good will come from it; the want of protec- 
tion from the state for our profession is felt more deeply every day. 

I am giving now all my time to suffrage work. War seems to have 
been a good propagandist for the women's cause. Everywhere the 
women's splendid services are appreciated, and in many instances the 
men acknowledge that their government has been a failure, that the 
many new social problems which will have to be faced after war, 
want women's help to be solved in a satisfactory way. 

We are now working very hard in the hope of getting suffrage next 
summer. A bill for the revision of the constitution is before Parlia- 
ment. We want the article proposing to give full suffrage to men to 
be so amended that it will read suffrage for every man and woman. 

On June 18, our campaign was started with a procession of women 
and men in Amsterdam. Nearly 18,000 persons took part in it, which 
for our small country is a very large number. It was a splendid affair. 
Thousands and thousands of persons were in the streets and gave evi- 
dence of their great sympathy for our cause. If ever anything will 
convince the government that it is the people's will that women shall 
get the vote, this procession must have done it. During the summer 
we held many well attended open-air meetings, and on September 19, 
the day of the opening of Parliament, we overflowed The Hague with 
our colors. Groups of women with white and yellow bows were stand- 
ing all along the way the royal procession was to pass to reach the 
house of Parliament, and gave out different pamphlets. In the evening 
of that same day we had a splendid meeting in one of the big halls, 
and the next day the women suffrage picket service was started. That 
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means that every day Parliament sits and so long as the sitting lasts, 
at least twenty women with our suffrage colors stand at the entrance 
of the building silently but patiently reminding the members of Parlia- 
ment that we ask for our rights. This service will be continued till 
the revision of the constitution is made. It has made a great impres- 
sion on the whole country; the anti-members of course do not like it 
at all; they often go out by a back door not to see us, whereas our 
friends encourage us to continue. This service is really such a great 
propaganda, everybody comes to look at us, all the papers have written 
about it, the caricaturists making cartoons. 

On October 18, we will again have a procession in The Hague. As 
to our chance of obtaining suffrage this time? I do not feel very 
hopeful. The decision depends mainly on the Roman Catholic party. 
The Socialist and Democratic parties have pledged themselves to full 
woman suffrage. The Liberal party will in the end do the same, though 
not very graciously. The Calvinists are opposed, so the Roman Cath- 
olics have the power to make the balance turn to our side or not. In 
principle they are no longer opposed to women suffrage, but there is 
a long way between not being opposed, and granting. Besides their 
women are not organized in a Roman Catholic women suffrage society 
and do not bring any pressure to bear upon their members. 

So, after all, we are also in the midst of an earnest fight, but for a 
nobler cause. I hope soon to be able to tell you the viccory is won. 



DANGERS OF TRACHOMA 



Fearing a nation-wide spread of trachoma, the dreaded eye dis- 
ease, the United States Public Health Service, is contemplating the 
examination of all school children in the United States, particularly 
those in seaport cities. At present the contagion seems principally 
confined to the mountainous sections of Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, and the 
service is devoting particular attention to the mountain children of 
these states. Great care on the part of immigration officials at New 
York is exercised in admitting to this country any one suffering from 
this disease. — From the News Letter of the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness. 



